





A LIFETIME 
OF SERVICE 


This 81-year-old 
postmaster has seen the 
Postal Service grow and 

change through six 
decades of service 








It was 1925. Calvin Coolidge was 
president and prohibition was in full 
swing when Stella Gordon came as a 
young bride to Newberne, West 
Virginia to begin a career with the 
Postal Service that has spanned 
more than half a century. Her 60 
years of service represents the 
longest career of any employee 
currently on the rolls. 

Sworn in on the 11th of December, 
1925, Stella Gordon has been in the 
Newberne Post Office ever since, taking 
over as postmaster when her husband 
died in 1967. She still lives in the same 
house that she moved into in 1925, and 
at 81, she runs the general store and 
operates the post office by herself. 

When she and her husband first 




















started working in the Newberne Post 
Office, he as postmaster and she as his 
clerk and leave replacement, they 
received no salary. They got paid three 
cents for every stamp they cancelled and 
every money order they sold. “We got 
about $30 every three months,” she 
says. “We really liked to see Christmas 
come. We could make as much as $40 
during that three-month period.” 


Back in time 

Walking into the Newberne General 
Store and Post Office is like taking a 
step back in time. Customers gather 
around the small stove, sitting on 
makeshift chairs, talking about the 
weather and waiting for the mail. 
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Shelves are lined with basic staples, Levi 
jeans and garden seeds, and an old 
wooden case is filled with penny candy. 
Coca-Cola is still sold in glass bottles 
and antique tools hang from the front 
window. There is even a spittoon sitting 
by the side of the stove (and it’s not 
just used for decoration). 

The post office has been in Newberne 
since 1921 when Gordon’s husband 
moved there to open the store, and it’s 
been in the same place all those years 
except for a short time in 1933 when 
the store and post office burned down. 
“| had two boys and was expecting my 
third child in a couple of months,” 
Stella Gordon remembers. “But the 
mail still went through. We operated 
the post office out of a room in our 
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Left: you can still buy Coke in bottles at the Newberne General Store. 
Top: Stella Gordon cancels a letter just as she’s been doing for 60 years. 
Bottom: customers gather around the stove to wait for their mail. 


Photos by Sam Tsunoda. 


house until the new building was 
finished.” 

Short white hair frames a face that 
doesn’t show the 60 years of working 
and caring in Newberne, “a wide spot 
in the road,” as she calls it. But 
Gordon’s friendly manner reveals why 
customers gather there daily to pick up 
their mail, buy a few groceries, and just 
plain sit and talk. 


Waiting for the mail 

Most of the customers warming 
themselves around the stove wait for the 
mail, but one morning Hale Lewis, a 
12-year resident of Newberne, was 
waiting for the bread man, who was 
running a bit late. “I'll give Cox’s Mill a 


call,” Gordon tells him, “and see if he’s 
been there yet.” She dials the 
neighboring town and finds out the 
bread man has just left there. Since she 
knows what kind of bread her customer 
wants, she tells Lewis that the delivery 
man will be there in a couple of 
minutes and to “just ask him to give 
you two loaves when he comes.” 

Another regular customer, Brennice 
Britton, a 69-year-old widow, has been 
coming to the Newberne Post Office 
since she was eight years old. “I come 
here four or five times a day,” she says 
through a mouthful of chewing tobacco. 
“Whenever I get lonesome, I come on 
over and talk to Stella. This place is like 
my second home.” 


Family ties 

Stella Gordon’s five brothers and 
sisters all live within a few miles of her. 
Her sister, Lovie Matheny, lives next 
door and comes in to visit and help 
out. She is also the postmaster’s leave 
replacement, although Gordon doesn’t 
take much leave, “just a doctor’s 
appointment now and then,” she says. 

Lovie’s husband Megis Matheny, aiso 
comes up every day and waits for the 
mail. Matheny, a spry 86, warns people 
not to stand too close to the stove, “Or 
you'll burn your pants.” He knows, he 
says, “Because I’ve done it many times 
myself.” 

He remembers when the post office 
first opened, there weren’t any cars on 
the road. “Everyone traveled by horse 
and buggy,” he says. “And when cars 
first began to appear, they didn’t do so 
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Brennice Britton, Newberne Post Office 
customer for 60 years, shows Stella Gordon 
her mail. 





well because the roads were all dirt.” 
He remembers back then that the 
church and the post office were the 
center of everyone’s life. “You had to 
get up real early to get a seat in 
church,” he says. “The place was 
packed. It was something to do. There 
was no TV, not even any radio, so 
everybody went to church to socialize. 
Church and the post office were the two 
places where you got to see your 
neighbors.” 


Here comes the mail 

The anxiously awaited mail comes 
with Janet Sheets, Highway Contract 
Route 80 driver, who brings it to the 
Newberne office for the handful of 
town residents and sorts out the rest of 
the mail for the people who live on that 
part of her route. She used to sort it on 
top of the store freezer until her 
husband made her the pigeon-hole 
sorting boxes now nailed to the wall 
right above the freezer. “I’ve been on 
this route for 15 years,” she says, “and 
all that time, Stella has been postmaster 
here. We wouldn’t know what to do 
without her.” 

Janet Sheets passes the bag of mail 
under the counter to Gordon, who 
separates out her local residents’ mail 
and hand delivers it to her waiting 
customers. 

Gordon and the small Newberne Post 
Office are important to the people who 
live there. Their conversations center 
around her and the mail. Before the 
mail arrives, they speculate where the 
Highway Contract driver is and what 
she will bring, and then after Gordon 
gives them their mail, they talk about 
what they received. 

Brennice Britton, Newberne’s most 
avid gardener, gets a seed catalog which 


she says “looks like a good one.” A 
young woman, new to the community, 
takes her mail without opening it and 
asks the postmaster for a $7 money 
order. Megis Matheny thumbs through 
his mail slowly, savoring each piece. 
“We all love to get mail,” he says. “We 
even like the ads.” 

Understanding how important the 
mail is to customers is part of the kind 
of service the Gordons came to 
represent in the community. During 
World War Il, a young wife whose 
husband was fighting in the Pacific, 
returned home late one night after 
being out of town for a few days. 
Anxious to find out if she had any mail 
from her husband, she woke up the 
Gordons at 2 a.m. to see if a letter had 
come. Mr. Gordon got out of bed, 
opened up the post office, and got the 
woman her treasured letter. “We didn’t 
mind,” says Mrs. Gordon. “We had a 
son in the Army in Europe at the time, 
so we knew what a letter like that 
meant.” 


Years of dedication 

For 60 years, Stella Gordon has 
opened the store and post office before 
8 a.m., keeping the store open until 
after 6 p.m. In the post office, she 
handles all the postmaster duties, and 
in the store she stocks the shelves and 
keeps her books. And she still extends 
credit to her customers. She says she 
has no plans for retirement. “This is 
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my home,” says the grandmother and 
great-grandmother of 11, “I’ve been 
doing this all my life. What would I do 
if 1 retired?” 

But even in her isolated world, things 
have changed a great deal in those 60 
years. “I remember back when we didn’t 
sell bread. We sold flour and people 
made their own bread,” she explains. 
“One single gentleman who used to 
come in here didn’t know how to cook, 
so he ordered bread from Charleston. 
Every Friday, about 10 loaves of bread 
would arrive in the mail for him. 

“We didn’t sell milk either. Mostly 
because we didn’t have a refrigerator, 
and neither did our customers. I didn’t 
get a refrigerator until 1 had been 
married 14 years and had four 
children.” And what did people do for 
fresh milk? Her answer in these times of 
convenience foods is hard to imagine. 
“Everyone had a cow.” 

She remembers that the mail was 
different, too. “Most of the letters that 
came through here when I started were 
from friends and family,” she says. 
“Now most mail is from businesses.” 

Stella Gordon is very modest about 
her 60 years of dedicated service and 
doesn’t understand why anyone would 
want to read about her. “I took care of 
my children, worked beside my husband 
and did my job, and when he died, I 
just continued on with it. It’s been a 
good job and a good life.” & 

Sharon Greene Patton 
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CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE CANINE KIND 


A dog tale from a carrier’s wife 


As the wife of a letter carrier, 
Deborah Welky knows what it’s like 
to fear dogs and their bites. But she 
tries to keep a sense of humor about 
it—which is appropriate, since she 
makes her living writing and 
syndicating humor columns for 
newspapers. Her husband, Cliff 
Richards, Jr., has been a letter 
carrier in Loxahatchee, FL. Here is 
her version of his first encounter 
with a vicious dog. 

My husband has a new job. He is 
now a letter carrier. Before I had a 
mailman residing under my own roof, | 
had not given much thought to dogs. I 
mean, sure, everyone has seen the 
cartoon of the dog hanging onto the 
mailman’s pants by his teeth, four feet 
flailing wildly above the ground. And 
it’s common knowledge that dogs often 
don’t like people trespassing on their 
territory. But this dog business is 
completely out of control. 

When they say dog is man’s best 


friend, they don’t mean mail/man’s. 
My husband, Cliff, attended many 


training sessions devoted to the i 











psychology of canines and what to do 
when that psychology fails. When he 
received his first postal magazine, the 
hefty little publication had devoted 
quite a few pages to dogs. In fact, the 
centerfold was a two-page spread 
showing a field of postal employees, 
each pointing to where he or she had 
been bitten. (Some were not allowed to 
point to where they'd been bitten.) 
Furthermore, there is a column where 
you are invited to send in heart- 
warming (or otherwise) stories about 
your encounters with these cuddly yet 
carnivorous canines. 

1 asked my husband if this could be 
true...if dogs could be such a problem. 
Cliff responded by saying another rookie 
mailman had lost one pants leg just the 
day before and that he himself had had 
a close call that very morning. 

It seems he was in an unfamiliar 
neighborhood and came across a huge 
“BAD DOG” sign posted across a gate. 
He could see the mailbox mounted near 
the door, but asleep on the welcome 
mat was a huge dog. The dog was on a 

chain, he reasoned, so he opened 


the gate and tip-toed in. 
He reached the 


doorstep in complete safety, but his arm 
wasn’t quite long enough to reach the 
box. He took one step over the dog and 
looked down. The beast was staring at 
him incredulously through one opened 
eye. 

With total recall of everything he had 
learned during his training period, he 
started walking backwards, covering his 
chest with the leather mail pouch. The 
dog suddenly was fully awake and came 
after him with the speed of a runaway 
freight train. The sound it was making 
was similar, too, Cliff said. Hotfooting 
it back to the sidewalk, Cliff learned he 
could hurdle a fence backwards. The 
dog learned that his chain would not 
reach the fence. Unfortunately, he 
learned this at about 100 mph. When 
the chain jerked, the dog did a flip 
Mary Lou Retton would’ve envied. 

Across the street, a porch full of 
eager neighbors cheered as the drama 
unfolded. At its climax, they were 
laughing so hard that one of them fell 
off the railing into his own rose garden. 
Still hysterical, he held his aching side 
with one hand while he pointed to 
something with the other. 

Cliff looked, and discovered that the 
real mailbox, the new mailbox, was 
mounted outside the gate, on the fence. 

That dog hadn’t had a good chance 

at a mailman for more 
than 15 years. & 
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'» The Statue of Liberty is having a 
~ $66 million face-lift. But considering 
~ she’s 100 years old this year, it’s 
_ about time, 
“<The project to restore the 305-foot 
symbol of freedom for her 100th 
‘birthday began two years ago and will 
“be completed this year. Her copper 4 
‘sheathing is being repaited; old paint usa] 2c ‘ 
and dirt are being removed, her base is FREEDOM OF cons©” 


Ce. 
AN AMERICAN RIGHT 


Lo a brand new torch. 
= *>- In honor of the Statue’s centennial 
Bicthiday, New York City. theew a big 
birthday bash over the 4th of July 


weekend, a four-day spectacular TQ aN = ——— 
featuring concerts, parades, bands, \ 8 ANd at], 
j Ss f 


i 


water shows, ships, and dazzling 
fireworks. 
The Postal Service did its part to 
honor the famous lady. We issued a 
. commemorative stamp on July 4 during % 
the official Statue of Liberty ceremonies } 
on Governor's Island, directly across 
* from Liberty Island. Temporary postal 
. facilities were set up to sell special 4th 
Mad i! of July first-day cancellations-of the 
~ stamp throughout the greater New York 
'. metropolitan area. In cooperation with 
‘the Postal Administration of France, 
- which also issued a Statue of Liberty 
- Commemmorative stamp, we developed 
a souvenir folder featuring both the — 
»American and French stamps. 
-- Last fall we also began marketing a 
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Statue of Liberty Foundation. The 
Official Centennial Seal of the Statue of 
Liberty is embossed on the insert card 
and contains copper removed from the 
actual Statue during her restoration. 
This is not the first time we’ve 
honored Ms. Liberty. Over the years, 
the Postal Service has issued numerous 
stamps featuring the famous statue. 
Pictured here are some of the best. 8 
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Carrier sings 
. 

her praises 
One of our own employees played a 
part in honoring the Statue of Liberty. 
Angelo Nigro, a 25-year veteran letter 
carrier from Elizabeth, NJ, wrote a song 
extolling the famous statue that has 
been placed in the official Statue of 


Liberty museum collection. 


Nigro, dubbed the “singing postman” 


by his fellow workers, has received 
many accolades for his composition, 
“Our Proud Lady.” He was presented 
with a proclamation from Governor 
Kean of New Jersey and received 
resolutions from the New Jersey Senate, 
the Elizabeth City Council and his 
county board. The National Association 
of Letter Carriers plans to endorse the 
song at its national convention this 
summer 

“Our Proud Lady” is dedicated to 
Nigro’s parents. “It’s about my parents 


and their first memory of America,” he 
says. “ The first thing they saw when 
they sailed into New York harbor with 
hundreds of other Italian immigrants 
was Lady Liberty, and they never forgot 
that day.” 

Nigro, who has been writing songs 
for 40 years, says, “When I thought 
about my parents’ pride in their 
adopted country and the fact that it was 
the Statue of Liberty’s birthday this 
year, it seemed natural that | write a 
song to her.” @ 
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PRIVATIZATI 


A CLEAR AND PRESENT DAN 


The ‘privatizers’ claim that free enterprise § 
would carry the mail more efficiently than #& 
Postal Service. Two important issues domig 
the ‘privatization’ debate: the quality of 4 
America’s mail service and the job secug 


783,000 USPS employees. 


Besieged by a number of 
“privatizers,” the U.S. Postal Service 
these days is like a letter carrier with a 
poodle nipping at his heels. No blood 
has been drawn, but his pants leg is 
shredded. And, to many postal people, 
that poodle looks more like a 
Doberman. 


Bureaucratic bastille? 


“The champions of privatization 


no longer lonely voices on the p@ 
fringe,” USPS Board Chairmg 
McKean warned a gathering 
postmasters last March. “Ti 
strategically placed on the 
Governors and at the B 
Commission. They sity 
government officesys 

according to somes 


highest office.” 4 











Who are these “champions of 
privatization?” What exactly do they 
advocate? Will their ideas be translated 
into official policy? 

And—asks the typical postal 
worker—what’s their beef with the 
Postal Service? After all, isn’t the USPS 
on a roll? Hasn’t it put a stop to all 
direct taxpayer subsidies; broken-even 
financially across the last nine years; 
and kept its First-Class rates the lowest 
in the industrialized West? If it ain’t 
broke, why fix it? 

To which the privatizer responds: 
Postal managers lack incentives to 
control costs; the rank and file are 
overpaid; and postage rates are rising 
too fast. The Postal Service, claims the 
privatizer, is a bureaucratic bastille, 
insulated from the real world by a 
protective moat called the Private 
Express Statutes (laws that grant the 
USPS a monopoly on First-Class Mail). 

Postal people bristle at these charges. 
They point out that people at Federal 
Express and United Parcel Service don’t 
think of us as a monopoly. 

And parcel couriers like United 
Parcel Service and Federal Express are 
not the only businesses invading the 
Postal Service’s turf. The list of rivals to 
traditional letter mail includes 
inexpensive long-distance phone service, 
electronic mail, airline tickets, and 
newspapers (which battle the USPS for 
the right to deliver advertising 
circulars). This blitz of competitors, 
USPS officials say, has made . 
musathation o> ee rig fe 


private postal companies delivering the 
nation’s mail cheaply, efficiently, and 
reliably. 


ee tence Oe enna eet tena 
“I’m a 25-year veteran, on the 
same route for the last 18. You 
can’t duplicate that in a week, a 
month, or even a year and expect 
someone to turn the mail around as 
fast as I do.”’ 
Curtis Johnson 
Collections Driver, San Francisco 
NSD 2 TL TC URE 


The privatizers share a single bedrock 
assumption: that private 
entrepreneurs—energized by profits and 
disciplined by the competitive 
marketplace—would do a better job. 
But that is about all they agree on. 
Indeed, held up to the light of day, the 
term “privatization” splinters into a 
rainbow of proposals and theories. 

Three schools, however, appear to 
dominate the privatization debate: the 
“sellers,” who want to spin-off the 
Postal Service to private-sector 
investors; the “deregulators,” who 
would retain the Postal Service in its 
present form but repeal the Private 
Express Statutes; and the “contractors,” 
who seek to shrink postal costs by 
contracting out core USPS functions to 
lower-cost private providers. 


USPS, Inc.? 
The “‘sellers”—the hard-core 
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Opening the mails 

The “deregulators” take a different 
tack, arguing that it is wrong to 
threaten businesspeople with six months 
in jail just because they want to deliver 
letter mail. Their solution: Repeal the 
Private Express Statutes and make the 
USPS slug it out with private-sector 
competitors. 

Among the many advocates of postal 
deregulation, the current heavyweight is 
James C. Miller Ill, Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 
Writes Miller in a Cato Journal article: 
“The one action likely to have a real 
effect on the efficiency of the U.S. 
postal system [is to] let others compete 
in delivery of First-Class Mail. 

“If the Private Express Statutes were 
repealed, existing mail firms would 
expand and new ones would enter the 
market. Probably just as important, the 
spur of competition would mean 
improvements in the Postal Service 
itself. Private enterprise will get the 
mail delivered—just as it did in the old 
West.” 

But would private enterprise deliver 
the mail to everybody? And at what 
price? 


Slaying sacred cows 

Under the current system, the 
principle of “universal service at 
uniform prices” —22 cents to mail a 
First-Class letter anywhere in the 
U.S.—is enshrined as a sacred cow. For 
more than two centuries, the Postal 
Service’s mission has been to “bind the 
nation together” in a mail system that 
gives equal treatment to all Americans. 

The deregulators would slaughter this 


GaaEES coer, slowing gcivert mal 
companies to enter or ignore markets. as 
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“Private companies could not 
perform the same services we do. 
Their bottom line is to make a 
profit. Our function is to provide a 
service.” 

Gregory Johnson 
Letter carrier, Milwaukee 


communities and inner-city 
neighborhoods. 

Joseph A. Califano, Jr., counsel to 
the USPS Board of Governors, predicts 
that repeal of the Statutes “would 
replace universal delivery with a 
fragmented postal system: affluent 
urban pockets would receive efficient, 
low-cost postal delivery from 
competitive postal operations, while 
many other communities would suffer 
poor service at astronomical rates.” 

The deregulators want to “stack the 
deck against the Postal Service,” says 
Postmaster General Albert V. Casey. 
“They want deregulation for everyone 
else, but they would keep the Postal 
Service hogtied with restrictions. I 
believe we run a tight enough ship to 
compete in a wide-open market, but 
only if we in the Postal Service get the 
same freedoms as everyone else— 
especially freedom of pricing.” 


How real a threat? 

Are the Private Express Statutes truly 
in danger? The answer appears to be 
“no”—for the present. 

“The American people have been 
‘vaccinated’ by the breakup of AT&T,” 
says Board Chairman McKean. “They 
are immune to those who would work 
the same dubious magic on the Postal 
Service.” 

Rep. Philip M. Crane (R-IL) has 
made an annual ritual of introducing 
legislation to repeal the Statutes; his 
bills have never received committee 
support. Postal Rate Commissioner 
John Crutcher, an outspoken critic of 
the Postal Service who nonetheless 
supports the Statutes, says, “You 
couldn’t get five percent of the Senate 


and House to even consider [repeal].” 

Adds Crutcher: “I don’t think the 
Administration has made the Postal 
Service a very high priority. James 
Miller has bigger fish to fry.” 

The long-term outlook for the USPS 
letter monopoly is less clear. Lee 
Fritschler at Brookings predicts heavy 
weather ahead: “The falling cost of 
alternative technologies, the competitive 
tradition in the United States, and 
escalating postal costs make 
deregulation inevitable. Mailers don’t 
oppose the Private Express Statutes 
right now because they are relatively 
satisfied customers. But as wages and 
costs rise, that’s going to change.” 


Ready, set, contract! 

The third major school of 
privatizers—call them the 
“contractors”’—has no major quarrel 
with either the Private Express Statutes 
or government ownership of the mail 
system. For them, the key issue is rising 
USPS costs—84 percent of which go to 
employee wages and benefits. Their 
remedy: Contract-out postal functions 
to lower-cost private-sector operators. 

John Crutcher, Postal Rate 
Commissioner since 1982, has emerged 
as the leading advocate of expanded 
USPS contracting. He charges that 
postal wages are 20 to 30 percent higher 
than wages paid for comparable work in 
the private sector. “If the economic 
value of the no-layoff clause were added 
to wage and other fringe benefits,” he 
says, “the U.S. postal worker may be 
the best-paid semi-skilled worker in 
America, perhaps the world.” 

Crutcher seeks to restrain USPS wage 
increases by contracting out major 
functions of the Postal Service. “It 
seems to me as plain as the beak on a 
Kansas jayhawk that postal delivery, 
sorting, and window functions are 
commercial services that could easily be 
contracted out.” 

He adds: “The contracts would be 
awarded on a competitive basis, thus 
introducing an important element of 
competition into the delivery of postal 
services. The marketplace could then be 
used to set wages of people performing 
postal services.” 

Not surprisingly, some USPS 
employee groups have called for 





Crutcher’s scalp. The National League 
of Postmasters has demanded, 
unsuccessfully, that he be disqualified 
from rate proceedings. 

But Crutcher insists there is “nothing 
radical” in his proposals. “All I’ve 
advocated is experimentation... 
enlarging the contracting that the Postal 
Service already does.” He adds: “It’s 
entirely possible it won’t work. If it 
doesn’t, for goodness sake stop doing it. 
But if it does work then you should be 
intellectually committed to expanding it 
gradually throughout the system.” 





ee oe 
“I know a mail highway 


contract driver, and he likes his job. 
It seems to work out for him and 
for us. I don’t think anyone could 
deliver First-Class Mail as well as we 
do, but I’m sure there are some jobs 
in the Postal Service that could be 
done more economically by 
outsiders.” 

Mail processing clerk 

Suburban Maryland 


The passion for contracting out is 
shared by other influential postal 
observers, including the Heritage 
Foundation and the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisors. 

Top USPS management—which 
already presides over the largest 
contracting-out program in the federal 
government (see sidebar)—is no 
stranger to the benefits of teaming with 
the private sector. Some managers say, 
however, that Crutcher and others 
oversimplify the task of contracting out 
core postal functions. 

For example, one executive asks: 
“Who would bid on these contracts? 
What company has 100 trained LSM 
operators ready to staff the St. Louis 
Post Office on Day X? Where do you 


(continued next page) 
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Contracting out? So what’s new? 


Long before “contracting out” 
and “privatization” became hot 
Washington buzz-words, they were a 
way of life for the U.S. Postal 
Service. Wells-Fargo stagecoaches in 
the 1850s and Pony Express riders 
in the 1860s hauled mail under 
contract to the old Post Office 
Department. So did a fledgling pilot 
named Charles Lindbergh in the 
early days of airmail. 

Today, the Postal Service taps 
private-sector services to the tune of 
$2.3 billion annually—nearly eight 
percent of the USPS budget. The 
biggest chunk, some $2 billion, goes to 
the nation’s airlines, truckers, and 
railroads, who transport nearly all of the 
Postal Service’s intercity mail. 
Contractors also operate 1,691 
community post offices and 3,856 
contract stations and branches, delivered 
mail on some 5,000 routes, maintain 
postal vehicles, and provide custodial 
services. 

In short, Postal Service executives 
have little need for lectures on the 
virtues of contracting out. They know it 
can save money. However, experience 
has taught them not just the pluses of 
contracting out, but also the pitfalls. 

Last year, for instance, the Postal 
Service encountered turbulence from 
many of its airline contractors. 
“Because of deregulation, they are 
constantly jumping in and out of 
markets, changing their routes, flight 
schedules, the types of planes they fly,” 
says Jim Orlando, the USPS executive 
in charge of transportation contracting. 
As a consequence, the Postal Service’s 
$711 million tab for air contracting 
bought a decidedly rocky ride. 

“It’s not that the airline companies 
don’t value our business,” explains 
another USPS transportation manager. 
“They're fighting for survival. And 
since 97 percent of their revenue is 
coming from passengers, they have to 
put the passengers’ needs first.” 

In contrast, the Postal Service’s 


contracting for highway hauling is a 
model of reliability and cost-efficiency. 
“A whole industry has grown up to 
meet our needs,” observes Orlando, 
adding, “There are contractors who 
have been in business 40 years and only 
transport mail.” 

Indeed, private truckers pose stiff 
competition to the USPS’s in-house 
postal vehicle service. Rigorous cost 
comparisons determine whether 
intercity routes will be hauled by the 
postal vehicle service or by an outside 
contractor. And, with many highway 
route contractors earning $16,000 a 
year or less, it’s no surprise that the 
contracting-out option usually prevails. 

“Highway contracting gives us not 
just the tangible cost savings,” says 
Orlando, “but also the flexibility to 
react to changing needs, changing 
markets, changing competitive 
pressures.” He adds, “The old spirit of 
‘the mail must go through’ is as much 
alive with highway contract carriers as 
it is in our post offices. After all, they 
have to earn the right to carry the 
mail every day.” 

What wisdom has Orlando distilled 
from his years of experience in the 
contracting-out business? “The 
contractors’ entire livelihood is wrapped 
up in their contracts, and they know 
you can terminate them if the job isn’t 
done right,” he says. “That gives the 
Postal Service tremendous leverage in 
terms of ensuring a quality 
performance.” 

However, Orlando cautions against 
viewing contracting out as a panacea. 
“That's naive,” he warns. “Contracting 
out should be seen as just one option in 
a business decision. If you can do it 
better in-house, then do it in-house. 8 
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“This is my job we’re talking 
about.” 
Janet Nahorn 
Window clerk, Milwaukee 


come up with more than one of these 
companies in the same city so that you 
can ensure competition?” Asks another: 
“What do you do when one of these 
contractors goes on strike?” 

USPS Governor John L. Ryan is 
sympathetic to management’s 
predicament: “We [Governors] often 
prescribe some pretty strong medicine. 
But management has to live on a day- 
to-day basis with an oppressive array of 
restrictions and prohibitions. It makes 
them a bit skeptical of what’s possible 
in the current legal and political 
environment.” 

Undeterred, the Postal Service is 
looking top to bottom to identify new 
contracting-out opportunities. ‘“There’s 
a whole laundry list of activities that 
need to be examined,” says Gene 
Hagburg, Assistant Postmaster General 
for Planning. “For the near term, 
though, it just won’t make sense to 
contract out our core activities. 

“There is nothing revolutionary in 
what we’re doing,” Hagburg cautions. 
“We are taking a very deliberate, 
businesslike approach...expanding the 
kinds of contracting that we already 
have experience with, where we know 
there are clear cost benefits.” 


Seizing the future 

“The Postal Service is the last of the 
great monopolies,” says Brookings 
Institute scholar A. Lee Fritschler. “I 
expect changes in the next 10 years. 
Postal costs are rising and the cost of 
alternative technologies is falling.” 

“Right now, we’re in a tremendous 
shakeout period in the U.S. economy. 
We’re preoccupied with deregulation in 
telecommunications, banking, 
transportation. Once they settle down, 
it could well be the Postal Service’s 
turn.” 
Advises Fritschler: ““The future can 
be very bright for the Postal Service if it 
controls the change. The question is: 
will the Postal Service steer change for 
its own advantage or will it resist 
change and get run over by it?” 
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“I am concerned more for the 
future of the overall Postal Service 
than just for my job. Changes 
probably need to be made in the 
Postal Service. But we can take care 
of that. Privatization is not the 
answer.” 

Anne Kush 
window clerk, Seattle 


Should postal people fear the future? 
“Hell no,” thunders Postmaster General 
Casey. “Do we have to do a better job? 
Yes. But our fate is in our own hands. 
Management and labor must take a 
united stand. If the Postal Service is 
brought down, it will be our own 
fault.” @ 


—First in a series of articles on the 
future of the Postal Service 
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EVERY ONE A WINNER 


Handicapped employees of the year honored 


In 1982, Donna Meade thought 
she had it made. It seemed she had 
everything—excellent health, a 
wonderful family, and a job she 
loved. Then in 1983, her life was 
changed in a split second. A hit and 
run driver forced her car off the 
road and into a ravine, leaving her 
with a broken neck and a severed 
spinal cord, a complete quadraplegic 
with no feeling or movement below 
the shoulders. 

Determined to return to a productive 
life, Meade began physical therapy two 
weeks after her accident, learning to do 
the simple tasks she had once taken for 
granted. 

It wasn’t easy. Relearning the 
everyday activities of life were major 
victories for Donna Meade—picking up 
an envelope, dressing, bathing, sitting 
up without help. It took her months to 
learn to brush her teeth and get in and 
out of bed. “1 used to give thanks for 
all my blessings,” she says. “But I never 
once said thanks for my hands or my 
legs. | thought good health meant not 


having a cold.” 


Returning to work 

Within a few days of the accident, 
Meade was talking to Oklahoma City 
Sectional Center Manager John Jackson 
about returning to her job as postmaster 
of Bowlegs, OK, a small, one-person 
post office about 60 miles southeast of 
Oklahoma City. He assured her that the 
job would be waiting for her when she 
was ready to come back. 

Exercises designed specifically for job 
rehabilitation, such as opening mail 
sacks and answering the phone, were a 
regular part of her therapy. At first, 
closing a mail sack took her about 15 
minutes. Now, with the aid of clamps 
especially adapted for quadraplegics, a 
lot of determination, and her teeth, she 
can close one in about four minutes. 

Meade returned to work on 
September 7, 1984, just a little more 
than a year after her accident. Some 
changes had to be made to the Bowlegs 
Post Office to accommodate its 
returning postmaster. The service 


1986’s Outstanding Handicapped Employee gives her grandson a hug. 


window and customer mailboxes were 
lowered, the bathroom was remodeled, 
and an electric typewriter and new file 
cabinets were acquired. But other than 
that, succeeding on the job was up to 
Meade. 

At first she needed a clerk to assist 
her with distributing the First-Class 
Mail. She managed the rest of the 
distribution, the dispatches and 
required paperwork. On January 7 of 
last year, she began work without 
assistance and has been working alone 
ever since. 

Bowlegs customers were pleased to 
have their postmaster back. One 
customer wrote in a letter to the 
Oklahoma City postmaster: “When my 
mail is always in my box on time, when 
I never have to stand in line, and when 
1 am always greeted by a smiling woman 


of great courage, it is an inspiration to 
me and to all citizens of this 
community.” 


Grateful to USPS 

Meade doesn’t think she has done 
anything special and is grateful to be 
working for a company that does so 
much for handicapped people. There 
are currently more than 28,000 
handicapped employees and 
80,000 disabled veterans employed by 
the Postal Service, and in 1985, 12.9 
percent of all new career postal 
employees were disabled veterans. “No 


other company would have done for me 
what the Postal Service has,” she says. 
This past May, Meade visited 
Washington, DC, to attend the annual 
luncheon held in honor of handicapped 
postal employees. In accepting her 
award as this year’s Outstanding 
Handicapped Postal Employee, Meade 
said, “I didn’t think I was lucky three 
years ago, but now I know I am.” 
(continued next page) 
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1986’s Regional Outstanding Handicapped 
employees on the job; (clockwise from top 
left) Cari Benkert, Cleveland J. Boyce, 
Alberta Knotts, Steven Sebilian, and Alfred 
Schwartz. 


Regional winners 

Carl Benkert, a general mechanic 
from Hicksville, NY, and a 16-year 
veteran of the Postal Service, is the 
Northeast Region’s Outstanding 
Handicapped Employee. Deaf since 
birth, he drives 1,000 miles a month 
servicing postage meters and money 
order imprinters in 200 post offices in 
the Hicksville area. 

Cleveland J. Boyce, a double amputee 
as a result of a spinal injury in 1965, is 
a mechanic’s helper from the 
Wilmington, DE, Post Office. The 
Eastern Region’s Outstanding 
Handicapped Employee, Boyce works to 
help other handicapped people. 

Alfred Schwartz, the Outstanding 
Handicapped Employee from 
Headquarters, has a severe limp from a 
bout with polio as a child. A claims and 
voucher examining specialist at the New 
York Postal Data Center, he says being 
handicapped is no excuse for missing 
out on life. 

Alberta M. Knotts, the Central 
Region’s Outstanding Handicapped 
Employee, became paralyzed from the 
waist down after removal of a malignant 
tumor from her spinal cord in 1983. 
Postmaster of Salisbury, MO, she also 
visits 13 neighboring post offices four 
times a year as a postmaster trainer and 
coordinator. 

Steven Sebilian, a vehicle operations 
maintenance assistant in the Marysville, 
CA, Post Office and the Outstanding 
Handicapped Employee from the 
Western Region, has a degenerative 
hearing loss, and in 1984, his knee was 
removed because of a tumor in his leg. 
He is active in his community, and the 
Boy Scouts recently presented Sebilian 
with the highest national honor given to 
one of its leaders. & 





SHORT STUFF 


All that glitters. During World War 
ll, the U.S. Treasury Department got 
worried about having so much gold in 
the San Francisco Mint, an easy target 
for Japanese bombers. When they 
decided to transfer some of the gold out 
of harm’s way to the Denver Mint, the 
agency came to the conclusion that 
registered mail was the best way to 
move the precious cargo. So over a 
period of three months, 14 tons of gold 
bars were shipped from San Francisco 
to Denver, with postal volunteers 
loading them onto postal trucks. Each 
gold bar had a register number on it 
and weighed 400 troy ounces (about 
27.5 regular pounds), “a mighty heavy 
load for two men to handle,” 


remembers a postal employee who was 
there. 


Fox is tops. Michael J. Fox, star of 
last year’s biggest movie hit, Back to the 
Future and the top-rated television 
show Family Ties, enriches the Postal 
Service by nearly $5,000 every week. 
According to a survey, he receives more 
fan mail than anyone, about 21,000 
pieces a week. Others on the list (in 
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order of the number of lettcrs they 
receive) are Bill Cosby, Joan Collins, 
Linda Evans, Don Johnson and Victoria 
Principal (a tie), Phillip Michael 
Thomas and John James. 


Giving his all. A rural carrier in 
Mount Blanchard, OH, has given 18 
gallons of blood to the local Red Cross, 
making him the biggest donor of blood 
in his county. Robert D. Bennett gave 
his first pint of B-positive blood back in 
1952 while serving in the Navy, and by 
1955, received his first gallon pin. He 
has been a regular donor ever since, 
donating blood about five times a year. 
“| just started giving,” says the 56-year- 
old Mount Blanchard native, “and 1 
don’t want to quit. I plan to keep on 
giving as long as I can.” 


Putting ZIP on a pedestal. Mr. ZIP 
is starring in an exhibit of advertising 
characters at the Museum of Modern 
Mythology in San Francisco, CA. 
Created on July 1, 1963, Mr. ZIP’s job 
was to educate the public about the use 
of ZIP Codes. Evidence of how 
successful his efforts were is that almost 
all of the billions of pieces of mail sent 
every year now bear a ZIP Code. The 
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museum manager, Virginia Bruels, 
(shown in the picture below arranging 
the Mr. ZIP collection) says, “Mr. ZIP 
was an exceptional advertising symbol 
because most trademarks and symbols 
take years to win recognition, but 
within four to five years, surveys 
showed that 80 percent of the public 
knew what Mr. ZIP stood for.” Joining 
the sprightly character in the museum 
collection of more than 3,000 dolls and 
other display items, are such luminaries 
in the advertising world as Elsie the 
Cow, Buster Brown, Mr. Clean, the 
Campbell Kids, the Pillsbury Dough 
Boy and the Trix Rabbit. 
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Moving? Change your mailing address by submitting Form 1216 (Employee’s 
Current Mailing Address) to your local personnel office. Do not send change 
of address to Postal Life. 


2 A LIFETIME OF SERVICE 
The 81-year-old postmaster of Newberne, WV, talks about the changes she 
has seen in her 60-year postal career. 


5 CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE CANINE KIND 


A carrier's wife writes about her husband’s close call with a dog. 


6 HONORING LADY LIBERTY 
A big bash, commemorative stamps and a special song highlight the Statue 
of Liberty’s 100th birthday. 


8 PRIVATIZATION: A CLEAR AND PRESENT DANGER? 
Can free enterprise carry the mail more efficiently than the USPS? What 
does this debate mean for the quality of mail service and USPS jobs? 


13 EVERY ONE A WINNER 


The Outstanding Handicapped Employees of 1986 teach us all 
a lesson in courage. 


Mailing gold bars; Michael J. Fox tops fan letter list; Mr. ZIP shares the 
limelight with Elsie the Cow. 
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